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ABSTRACT 



This document reports on a program to train 
administrative, supervisory, and consultative personnel in evaluation 
methods, techniques, and procedures for instructional programs. 
Specific program objectives were: (1) to define each participant's 

role in planning and evaluating an instructional program, (2) to 
write specific behavioral objectives for an instructional program, 

(3) to develop a design and a schedule for the systematic evaluation 
of the instructional program, (4) to design instruments to measure 
behavioral objectives, and (5) to analyze collected data and report 
conclusions. (Poor print contrast precludes making this document 
available in hard copy.) (Author/LLR) 
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SUMMARY 



The purpose of this program was to train admtnlstrati ve, supervisory 
and consultative personnel !n evaluation methods, techniques and 
procedures for Instruct tona I programs which may be operationally 
Implemented In the Institutions involved* 

A +otsi of 40 people participated In the program, 33 paid part ic I cants * 
six full-time or part-time observers and one project director. The 
participants were actively Involved in the program for ten days from 
July 2i ; 1969 through August !, 1969* 

The objective of the program was to develop an understanding of a 
systematic approach to evaluating I nstruct Iona ( programs for program 
planning and development* Specifically the objectives w ere: 

to To define the role of each participant In planning and 
evaluation of an instructional program 

2 C To write specific objectives for an Instructional program 
in behavoriai terms 

3c To develop a design and schedule for the systematic 
evaluation of the instructional program 

4* To design Instruments to measure behavioral objectives 

5 0 To analyze collected data and report conclusions 

The participants were enthusiastic about the program and had a positive 
attitude toward evaluation* Many of the participants indicated a desire 
to get an evaluation procedure built into new programs and an Interest 
lr» attempting to evaluate on-going programs* Most participants were 
able vo write behavioral objectives and had an understand 1 ng about an 
evaluation procedure* 



I NTRODUCT I ON 



PROBLEM , Pressure of providing performance dimensions for i nstruct Iona I 
programs* continuing and new. Is felt by education enterprises across 
the country* Public and private elementary and secondary school systems 
are especially drawing attention for accountability and assessment. 

Involved In accountability is evaluation of instructional programs 
which includes personnel and materials among other elements. 

Schools in the Lincoln^ Nebraska area recognize the performance component 
in "planning, organizing* motivating* and controlling human and material 
resources and their I nteract I on* ,f I They recognize that personnel in 
the systems not only lack experience in the evaluation process* but 
in many cases jack knowledge or understand i ng of the interdependencies 
between program objectives, organization of plans to accomplish the 
objectives* involvement of persons in the implementation functions, 
and the desired outcomes of a program or programs* 

It Is obvious that school systems must have personnel in key positions 
who understand evaluation and who can plan and develop techniques to 
assure objective analysis of evaluation data. 

it is also necessary to be proficient in the dissemination of the 
evaluation results* use of data results for effecting changes, rein- 
forcing new ideas and confirming present practices* With the serious 
problem of undertaking systematic evaluation* It Is realized that It 
requires the investment of skill, time* and money * 

Dissemination of program and/or project results is important not only 
to meet federal and state regulations, but is vital to gain public 
support for innovative practices* 

If elementary and secondary education is to maintain its primary social- 
change force* pract I tioners on the staff must be trained (n the prin- 
ciples and practices of evaluation* Development of an internal expertise 
in ine processes of evaluation can be accornipl i s hod with profess Iona } 
direction and instruction which is the goal for the proposed project* 

There are twenty-nine thousand nine hundred forty-six students in the 
Lincoln Public Schools, and one thousand three hundred ninety-two staff 
members* Staff organizsHon identifies consultants in the twelve content 
areas who are assigned K-12 articulation responsibilities* 
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Non-public elementary and secondary schools enroll three thousand four 
hundred ninety-nine students. Almost forty schools, public and non- 
public, enrolling over fifteen thousand students are Included In 
Educational Service Unit No. VI which surrounds Lincoln, 

Lincoln is a city of 150,000 population and. the Capitol of Nebraska. 

As such It !s the seat for the Nebraska State Department of Education, 
the main campus of the University of Nebraska, Nebraska Wesleyan 
Uni versify, and Union Col lege. 

The composite of human resources from these institutions which are in 
close proximity point out the feasibility to train personnel who are 
in a position to disseminate acquired skills and procedure in the 
evaluation process to a wide audience. 



OBJ ECTIVES . The special training project for evaluators is intended 
to develop an understanding of a systematic approach to evaluating 
instructional programs for program planning and development, specifically: 

1. To define the role of each participant in planning and 
evaluation of an instructional program. 

2, To write specific objectives for an instructional program 
in behavioral terms. 



3, To develop a design and schedule for the systematic evaluation 
of the instructional program. 

4, To design instruments to measure behavioral objectives, 

5, To analyze collected data and report conclusions. 



METHODS 



A toidi or fifty participants were Invited to participate lr, tire 
Evaluation Workshop. Thirty-three of the Invited participants were 
abie to attend a majority of the sessions, irivf Tat Ions were sent 
to the following institutions: The State of Nebraska Department of 

Education* The University of Nebraska* Nebraska Wesleyan University* 

Union College* non-public schools in Lincoln* Educational Service 
Unit No 0 V f * Nebraska Education Association* Lincoln Education 
Association and to admi nt strators* supervisors and consultants of 
the Lincoln Public Schools. There were participants from each of the 
above Institutions with the exception of Union College and Educational 
Service Unit No e VI, Observers were present from the Lincoln Schools’ 
Board of Education arid central staff. 

Each participant attended ten six-hour sessions from July 21* 1969 
through August i * 1969. Each session started at 10:30 a.m. and 
concluded at 5:00 p*m. Lunch was catered to the site to save time 
and to allow the participants a lunch period together, A list of 
participants is given in Appendix A a 

A planning committee composed of Lincoln Public Schools personnel 
and outside consultants met and planned the entire program In June 
of 1969 0 A listing of the planning staff Is found In Appendix B s 
A calendar of events and the listing of speakers and consultants was 
established at the planning session. The calendar and list of speakers 
and consultants is found In Appendix C* 

Participants were assigned to one of seven different Interest groups. 

A list of on-going programs or proposed programs of the Lincoln Public 
Schools was given to the participants. Each participant selected one 
of these programs and was- thus assigned to the Interest group of his 
choosing. The participants met either in one large group or in their 
respective Interest groups. Each group was assigned the task of de- 
fining an instructional program (a present on-going program or a new 
proposed program) In fhe Lincoln Public Schools* Identifying and 
stating the needs of the program* writing some of the behavioral 
objectives of the program* a listing some of the procedures for 
assessing the attainment of the objectives* and any other material that 
may be beneficial in evaluating a project* The large group sessions were 
utilized to prepare the participants for each aspect of the procedure, 
Consuitarvrs were available to provide the participants guidance* 
direction and references* Some reference material was given to each 
of the participants and other material was available for their use?. 

The CIRCE Attitude Scale No, I.4 2 (See Appendix D) was used to assess 
the attitudes toward educational evaluation of the participants at 
the beginning of the first session and on the last day of the workshop. 



CIRCE Attitude Scale No. 14* An attitude scale developed by the 
Center for Instructional Research and Curriculum Evaluation at the 
Un I vers f ty of Illinois. 
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ANALYSIS 

The analysis of the program will be presented In three parts. The 
first pari will be with respect to the specific objectives whereas 
the second aspect will be the observations of the project director of 
the workshop, and the third aspect will be a report of the Attitude 
Scale, 

FULFILLMENT OF THE OBJECTIVES: 

1, To define the roie of each participant in planning and 
evaluation of an instructional program. 

The participants discussed roles with several consultants 
and staff members. It is the writer's opinion that most 
participants realize that everybody involved with a program 
should be involved with the evaluation. Specific program 
hierarchies were discussed illustrating role differences 
and similarities at the various levels of a program. Some 
participants had a clear understanding of theverious roles 
in an evaluation procedure. 

2, To write specific objectives for an instructional program in 
behavioral terms. 

Ail participants were involved with groups which wrote 
behavioral objec+ives. Resource material and consultants 
were available to help them with this task. It is this 
writer's belief that all participants now recognize the 
need for and are able to write, at least some, behavioral 
objectives. Some completed examples are presented in 
Appendix F, 

3, To develop a design and schedule for the systematic evaluation 
for the instructional program. 

An evaluation model was developed for the participants and 
frequently reviewed. Most participants should have a systematic 
procedure for evaluation in mind. 

4, To design instruments to measure behavioral objectives. 

Measurement techniques and instruments were discussed and 
instruments were considered within each of the Interest groups. 
Some questions or instruments were designed. Time did not permit 
complete designs to be developed or even started In some cases. 

5, To analyze collected data and report conclusions. 

The extent of the task and the time a I lotted for the workshop 
did not permit time for the participants to collect data. 

A group report, however, of a program proposal and its evaluative 
procedure was given before the entire group from each of the 
interest groups. A hypothetical audience was assigned each 
interest group to report to. A complete set of the reports 
will be given to each participant. 
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OBSERVATIONS 



New programs were definitely easier to work with than already existing 
programs. It was hard to establish or identify the needs for an 
existing program. Participants in some of the interest groups were 
too emotionally involved in some particular programs to allow them to 
get started on a systematic evaluative procedure. Some groups struggled 
for five sessions before they were able to positively participate in an 
evaluative procedure. All groups had an outline of a positive procedure 
for evaluation of a program by the end of the workshop. 

Behavioral objectives perhaps received the most impetus and time allot- 
ment, This aspect of the program was more demanding than the planning 
committee had allotted. 

Most participants had a positive attitude toward evaluation of programs. 
Many of the participants indicated interest i n- formu lati ng a procedure 
for evaluation in programs which they were presently involved with or 
programs which were being started. The concept "evaluation" did not 
alarm the participants as much at the close of the workshop as it did 
prior to the workshop, 

ANALYSIS OF THE ATTITUDE SCALE 

The CIRCE Attitude Scale was given to the participants and observers 
on the morning of the first session and on the morning of the last 
session, •• Scale scores were obtained by following the printed directions. 
See Appendix D, 

Scale scores were tabulated for each participant that had filled out 
the pre and post questionnaire, A total of 30 pairs of questionnaires 
were used, A mean of the scale scores was obtained for each of the 
designated divisions. These means were plotted to obtain a profile 
of the gains or losses for each of the divisions. See Appendix E. 

An analysis of this profile of means indicated that the participants 
were primarily oriented to the objectives and judgement aspects of 
evaluation. At the close of the workshop they had an even higher 
orientation toward these same aspects. The participants had the 
lowest orientation toward the research and teaching aspects of evaluation 
and the last gain was found in the same areas. The participants were 
high in their "confidence in evaluation" at the beginning of the work- 
shop and even higher In their confidence at the end of the workshop. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



CONCLUSIONS . The program was successf u I even though a 11 of the 
objectives were not entirely met. A positive attitude toward 
evaluation was achieved, a systematic approach to evaluation was 
understood by most of the participants, and the usefulness of 
behavioral objectives to an evaluation procedure realized. 



RECOMMENDAT I ONS . Some of the speakers and consultants for the 
workshop were not involved in the planning session. The entire 
workshop might have had more continuity if a second planning or 
briefing session would have been held with all workshop consultants 
and speakers present. 

In the planning session a canned program by which the participants 
could follow through the procedures step by step, was called for. 
The program that was obtained did not fit to the needs of the 
staff or workshop participants. Time did not allow for another 
such program to be obtatned or developed. A wei l-though^out 
canned program would seem to have been very beneficial to the 
success of the workshop. 
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PARTICIPANTS 

Junior High Principal 
Administrative Director 
Title III, ESEA 
Senior High Principal 
Consultant , 

Instructional Consultant 
Elementary Principal 
Junior High Principal 
Instructional Consultant 
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School Education 
Elementary Principal 
Director of Student 
Services 
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Principal 
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Instructional Consultant 
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Associate Director 
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Senior High Principal 
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Elementary Principal 
Elementary Principal 
Instructional Consultant 
Lincoln Education Assn. 
Elementary Principal 
Junior High Principal 
Elementary Principal 
Director of Special 
Education 

Elementary Principal 
Student Teacher Supervisor 



Lincoln Public Schools 
Nebraska Department 
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Lincoln Public Schools 
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Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 

Schools 



Lincoln Public Schools 
University of Nebraska 



OBSERVANTS 



Catherine Angle 
John Prasch 
Robert Den Hartog 
Anne Campbel I 
Don Ferguson 
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School Board Member 
Superl ntendent 
Associate Superintendent 
Administrative Assistant 
Administrative Assistant 



Lincoln Public Schools 
Lincoln Public Schools 
Lincoln Public Schools 
Lincoln Public Schools 
Lincoln Public Schools 
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Rudy Bauer 
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Don Ferguson 
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Ray Man ion 
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James Sanders 
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Robert Stake 



PLANNING STAFF 

Research and Evaluation 
Special 1st 

Superintendent of Schools 
Operation and Maintenance 
Administrative Assistant 
Associate Superintendent 
Staff Development 
Administrative Assistant 
Associate Superintendent 
Director of Student 
Services 

Research and Evaluation 
Specialist 

Research and Evaluation 
Spec i a I 1st 
Elementary Principal 
Senior Consultant 

Superintendent of Schools 
Project Director 
Assistant Superintendent 
Associate Director 
Center for Instructional 
Research & Curriculum 
Evaluation 




Mid-continent Regional 
Educational Laboratory 
Shawnee Mission, Kansas 
Lincoln Public Schools 
Lincoln Public Schools 
Lincoln Public Schools 
Lincoln Public Schools 
Lincoln Public Schools 
Lincoln Public Schools 
Lincoln Public Schools 

Mid-continent Regional 
Educational Laboratory 
Mid-continent Regional 
Educational Laboratory 
Lincoln Public Schools 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co. Consultants 
Lincoln Public Schools 
Lincoln Public Schools 
Lincoln Public Schools 
University of Illinois 
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SPEAKERS AND CONSULTANTS 



Dr. Robert Brown 
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Mr. Don Ferguson 
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Dr. John Lux 
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Dr. Robert Stake 
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Lincoln Public Schools 

Lincoln Public Schools 

Northern Natural Gas 

University of Nebraska 
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Lincoln Public Schools 
University of Nebraska 
University of Illinois 
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APPENDIX C 
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APPENDIX D 



Cl RCE Attitude Scale No. 1.4 Name 

Attitudes toward Educational Evaluation. Below are a number of statements about the evaluation of educational programs. 
A program can be a lesson, a course, a whole curriculum, or any training activity. Consider each statement as a statement 
of opinion. If you agree at least a little bit with the statement, circle the letter A. If you disagree even a little bit with 
the statement, circle the letter D. If you both agree and disagree, or if you have no opinion, leave the letters uncircled. 



1. A D 

2. A D 

3. A D 

4. A D 

5. A D 

6. AD 

7. A D 

8. A D 

9. A D 

10. A D 

11. A D 

12. A D 

13. A D 

14. A D 

15. A D 

16. A D 

17. A D 

18. A D 

19. A D 

20. A D 

21. A D 

22. A D 

23. A D 



O 




A = AGREE D = DISAGREE Blank = Neither 

The major purpose of an educational evaluation study should be to gather information that will be helpful to 
the educators. 



It is important for the program evaluator to find out how well various people like the program. 

Generally speaking, an educational program should be evaluated with reference to one or more "control" 
programs. 

The evaluator should'accept the responsibility of finding the strongest, most defensible, and publicly attrac- 
tive points of the program. 

In evaluating a program, it is at least as important to study and report on the types of teaching as it is to 
study and report on the amount of learning. 

The evaluator should draw a conclusion as to whether or not the goals of the program are worthwhile. 

It is more important to evaluate a program in comparison to what other programs d:> than to evaluate it with 
reference to what its objectives say it should do. 

Principals and superintendents should not gather data about the quality of instruction in the classroom. 

The task of putting educational objectives into writing is more the responsibility of the evaluator than that 
of the educator. 

It is essential that the full array of educational objectives be stated before the program begins. 

Evaluation studies would improve if they gathered more kinds of information, even if at the expense of 
gathering less reliable information. 

Evaluators should ignore data that cannot be objectively verified. 

Education should have more of engineering orientation than it now has. 

The job of an evaluator is mostly one of finding out how well students learn what they are supposed to learn. 

Evaluation should aid an educator in revising his goals even while the program is in progress. 

The process of decision-making about the curriculum is one of the weakest links in the present operation of 
the schools. 

Educators have some important aims that cannot be stated adequately by anyone in terms of student behaviors. 
Information from an evaluation study is not worth the trouble it makes. 



The first job-in instruction is the formulation of a statement of objectives. 

A teacher should tell his students any and all of his teaching objectives. 

The major purpose of educational evaluation is to find out the worth of what is happening. 

The evaluator should be a facilitator more than a critic or reformer or scholar. 

Some school experiences are desirable because they round out a child's life— whether or not they increase 
his competence or change his attitudes. 

15 
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24. 



A 



D 



An evaluator should find out if the teaching is in fact the kind that the school faculty expects it to be. 



25. A 

26. A 

27. A 

28. A 

29. A 

30. A 

31. A 

32. A 

33. A 

34. A 

35. A 

36. A 

37. A 

38. A 

39. A 

40. A 

41. A 

42. A 

43. A 

44. A 

45. A 

46. A 

47. A 

48. A 

49. A 
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D Whether or not an evaluation report is any good should be decided pretty much on the same grounds that 
research journal editors use to decide whether or not a manuscript should be published. 

D The main purpose of evaluation is to gain understanding of the causes of good instruction. 

D Description and value judgment are equally important components of evaluation. 

D In conducting an evaluation, there is no justification for the exercise of subjective judgment of any kind 
by the evaluator. 

D Educational evaluation is a necessary step in the everyday operation of the school. 

D The strategy of evaluation should be chosen primarily in terms of the particular needs the sponsors have 
for evaluation data. 

D The educational evaluator should attempt to conceal all of his personal judgment of the worth of the 
program he is evaluating. 

D The sponsor of an evaluation should have the fim.1 say-so in choosing or eliminating variables to be 
studied. 

D The main purpose of educational evaluation is to find out what methods of instruction work for different 
learning situation *. 

D Parents' attitudes should be measured as part of the evaluation of school programs. 

D An evaluator finds it almost impossible to do his job without intruding upon the operation of the program 
at least a little. 

D All important educational aims can be expressed in terms of student behaviors. 

D Some educational goals are best expressed in terms of teacher behaviors. 

D It is essential that evaluation studies be designed so that the findings are generalizable to other curricula. 

D An evaluation study should pay less attention to the statistical significance of a finding than an 
instructional research study would. 

D Evaluation interferes with the running of schools more than it helps. 

D Little evaluation planning can be done before you get a statement of instructional objectives. 

D The leader of an evaluation team should be a teacher. 

D The entire school day and the entire school experience should be divided up and assigned to the pursuit 
of stated educational goals. 

D An evaluation of an educational program should include a critical analysis of the value of the goals of 
the program. 

D Every teacher should have formal ways of gathering information about the strengths and shortcomings 
of his instructional program. 

D Money spent. on evaluation contributes more to the improvement of education than any other expenditure. 

D There just is no way that careful and honest evaluation can hurt a school program. 

D If an evaluation study is well designed, the primary findings are likely to improve decisions made by 
administrators, teachers, and students themselves. 

D When the evaluator has to choose between helping this staff run its program better and helping educators 
everywhere understand all programs a little better he should choose the latter. 
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APPENDIX D 



CIRCE Attitude Scale 1.3c 



Name. 



Different people have different ideas about the evaluation of educational programs. 
Some believe that maintaining a good school and improving instruction require 
carefully planned evaluation. Others believe that evaluation activities interfere 
with teaching and learning, doing more harm than good. 



Different people see different purposes for educational evaluation. Certain people 
are oriented more to pupil behaviors or to classroom conditions or to other aspects 
of the program. 



Responses to the items on this attitude scale provide us with 6 scale scores. 
When plotted on the profile sheet below they are expected to indicate the 
respondent's attitudes toward educational evaluation. 
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Directions for Self Scoring 

Start in the opposite comer of ch 
page. For each scale check you 
sheet to see how you responded 
each of the eleven items. For 
Example, with SCALE V how die 
you mark Item #2? If you markec 
it "A” put a check in the paren- 
theses. Put the number of check 
in the box. Mark each horizon ta 1 
scale (at the right) at the numbe 
point shown in its box. Draw yc 
profile by connecting your score 
on the five scales, I-V. Then fi 
your CONFIDENCE score. 
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I. A RESEARCH orientation to Evaluation" 



12 3 4 



The person high on this scale appears to believe that evaluation shou 
rely on precise measurement and statistical analysis to gain general 
understanding of why programs do or do not succeed. 



II. A SERVICE orientation to Evaluation 



12 3 4 



The person high on this scale appears to believe that evaluation shou 
be designed according to the needs of the educators involved so as to 
aid them in their present work and future decisions. 



III. A TEACHING orien ration to Evaluation o i 2 3 4 s 6 7 



The person high on this scale appears to believe that evaluation shou 
be focused considerably on the quality of teaching and should discov< 
the intrinsic merit in facilities and in instruction. 



IV. OBJECTIVES orientation to Evaluation o 



8 9 u 



□ 

2 



£ 



The person high on this scale appears to believe chat instruction, anc 
therefore evaluation, should be focused considerably on apriori state- 
ments of objectives, that the merit of the program is largely indicated 
by the success of students in reaching those objectives. 



V. A JUDGMENT orientation to Evaluation 0 1 234 56 7 8 9 



□ 



2 

f2 



The person high on this scale appears to believe that educational 
evaluation is largely a matter of establishing the worth of the program 
for various purposes as perceived by various groups of persons in 
and around the program. 



CONFIDENCE IN EVALUATION score, 
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APPEND iX E 



PROFILE OF ATTITUDE MEAN SCORES 




Key to Symbo I s 

I - A Research Orientation to Evaluation 
II - A Service Orientation to Evaluation 
III - A Teaching Orientation to Evaluation 
IV - Objectives Orientation to Evaluation 

V - A Judgement Orientation to Evaluation 
C - Confidence in Evaluation 
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Appendix ? 



A Determination of the Strengths and Weaknesses 
of the Teacher Aide Program 
in the Second Year Primary Rooms at School A 



A Learning Project Developed During 
the 

Evaluation of Instruction Seminar 
July 21 to August 1, 1969 



Committee Members; 

Lois He g strom 
Hazel Palmer 
Victoria Martinson 
Earlyon Lamb or ty 
Wes Lau ter bach 
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1© Program Statement 
2* Assumptions 
3* Goals 

It* Behavioral Objectives 

Stated verbally (1, 2, 3, etc.) 

By chart breakdown (Expectations, Content, 
Outcome ) 

5> © General Transactions 
6* Transaction and Assessment Samples 
7* Work breakdown Structure 
0* Implementation Chart 
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Perf ormance. 



PROGRAM STA t ,! 5M3NT 



The purpose of this program is to determine the strengths and the 
weaknesses of teacher aide program in the second year primary rooms at 
School A. 



ASSUMPTIONS 

1. Every child needs individual attention. 

2. Students will receive more individual attention if the teacher 
is relieved of the routine tasks in the classroom. 

3. Many necessary services related to student needs, performed 
by the elementary teacher can be done as effectively by the 
teacher aides. 

I|. More time for effective planning for the individual differences 
of students will be available to the teacher who has the help 
of a teachers aide. 

5>. Parents should favor the use of teacher aides since the child 
should have more individual attention. 

6. Teacher morale will be increased with the use of teacher aides. 

7. The present program of teacher aides could be improved. 

8. Students will exercise initiative in approaching their teacher, 
because the teacher, relieved from routine classroom duties, 
has time available for personal contact. 

9. Students will receive more individual help if the teacher is 
relieved of the routine tasks in the classroom. 



G OALS 

1. To determine the range of ability and achievement of the students 
in the second year primary of School A. 

2. To determine if, with the use of teacher aides in the second 
year primary rooms, the teachers give significantly more in- 
structional time to students. 

3. To determine if under this program there is a significant in- 
crease in planning time for the teacher. 

km To determine if a significant number of parents are in favor of 
the aide program. ^ 

m -L 
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5. To determine if teacher morale is increa sed wit h the employ- 
ment of teacher aides. 

6. To indicate the strengths and weaknesses of the program. 

7 C To determine if the opportunity for a child to visit with his 
teacher is increased with the employment of teacher aides. 

8. To determine if there is more opportunity for individual 

teacher help for the students as the result of the employment 
of teacher aides. 



BbRAVTQlIAL DBJFCTITCS 

1. The range of ability and achievement of the students in the 
second year primary of School A will be determined by teacher 
administered Stanford tests given in September* 

2. When a three day uniform time and task charting is performed 
at both School A and School B in the second year primary rooms, 
the results will show that School A teachers have significantly 
more instructional time than their counterparts at School B 
because of the services of teacher aides. 

3* Under the program at School A there will be found significantly 
more planning time for teachers than in School B 0 

lu When the parents of pupils of the School A program are cuest- 
ioned as to their opinion of the Teacher Aide program, 75 % will 
give a favorable response. 

E># On the basis of a pre-test, post-test comparison at both schools, 
teacher morale in School A project will show a 10 % positive 
gain. 

6. At the conclusion of the first year's experience in the School 
A program, teachers, consultants, and principals will be able 
to identify program strengths and weaknesses by personal eval- 
uation reports. 

7o For a three day period, a random samp J in ' of students at both 
School A and School B second year primary r-..oms, it will show 
that students have the opportunity to visit with their teacher 
more often in rooms with Teaoher-aides. 

8. In a random sampling of students at both Sc ho 1 A and School B 
second year primary rooms it will be shown that students have 
more individual help from the teacher in rooms where there ar . 
Teacher Aides. 

2 ( 7 ) 
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A Charting of Behavioral Objectives of the Project According to Learning 
Level and Population: 
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GENERAL TO AMS ACTION DESCRIPTION 



1* Evaluation model will consist of 

a« experimental program at School A in second year primary 
rooms where a full-time non-professional aide will Vie 
assigned to each such room. 

b,‘ those aides will perform routine duties as defined by the 
evaluation committee consisting of teachers, consultants, 
and principals. 

2. Second year primary rooms at School B will serve as control 
counterparts. 

3. The experimental program. will be initiated in September at School 
A after a one week in-service period attended by all those in- 
volved in the program. 

lu Evaluation procedures will be carried out by personnel assigned 
and according to time specified in the overall project plan. 

5. A total evaluation will be conducted during the summer follow- 
ing the end of the project. 



Transaction and Assessment Sample for Behavioral Objective the Project 

Project Title: Evaluation of the Teach ers Aide Program 

in the' Second Year~ PrimarycTf School A. 



1. General Educational Objective: 

To determine the strengths and weaknesses of the Teacher Aide Pro- 
gram in the second year primary of the School A. 

2. Related specific behavioral objective: 

When a three day uniform time and task charting is performed at 
both School A and School B in the second year primary rooms, the 
results will show the School A teachers have more instructional 
time than their counterparts at School B because of the services of 
teachers aides. 

3. Transaction: 

Time and task performance instrument used by an observer in class- 
rooms involved. 

it. Assessment Procedure r 
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Assessment Procedure: 



Three Day Time and Task Charting 

1 , Frepared by teachers, consultants, an;i principals, 

2, This instrument would classify classroom tasks as to 
type, and level of competence required - i,e, curriculum, 
auxiliary services, daily routine, etc, 

3, Time Charting would be carried out by the observer in such 
a way that the total minutes per day could be identified 
for each task performed by both teachers and aides and 
would be uniform so that time comparison could be made 
between the two schools. 



Transaction and Assessment Sample for Behavioral Objective i?l\ cf the Projec 

1, General Educational Objective: 

To determine the strengths and weaknesses of the Teacher Aide 
Program in the second year primary of the School A, 

2, Related specific behavioral objective: 

When parents of pupils of the School A program are questioned as to 
their opinion of the aide program, will give a favorable re- 
sponse, 

3,i Transaction: 

Plan attempt to measure parents 1 attitude toward the Teachers 
Aide Program in the second 7 /ear primary in the School A, 

li. Assessment Procedure: 

1, Parents attitude would be assessed by a nuestionaire developed 
by an evaluating committee composed of teachers, principals, con- 
sultants and parents 1 representatives. 

Two samples: 

1, The School A Teachers 1 Aide Program provides adequate super- 
vision of children throughout the school da 7 /* 

2. Children receive more individual help because of Teachers 
Aide services, 

2, Rating Scale used will be according to a Likert Type Scale 
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Work Breakdown Structure 



Parents answering que 

input to prog: 
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Appendix F 



Evaluation of the Referral Process to the 
Program for the Educable Mentally Hand ic app 
in the Lincoln Public Schools 



July 1969 



Committee: 

Donald Sherrill 
Lonnie Johnson 
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ASSUMPTIONS 



1. There is a need for a program .for EMH students* 

2. Criteria for admission is usually well defined* 

3# EMH program is the proper kind of resource for this type of 
student* 

hm Late referrals appear to be a questionable practice* 

£• LPS sta r *f is not well acquainted with the SMH program and/or 
characteristics of mental retardation. 
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BACKSTHAND (Antecedent) 



The Lincoln Public Schools provide a special education program for 
students who are diagnosed as educable mentally handicapped (EMH). The 
purpose of the program is to provide learning tasks for retarded students 
through individualized instruction at a pace that provides successful 
learning experiences* 

Students with serious discrepancies in intellectual and social 
growth and development are considered candidates for the program. Basic 
criteria for admission generally includes: (a) intellectual level fol- 

lowing within the range of 60~8£ I.Q'. ;(b) apparent inability to respond, 
to traditional methods of instruction; (c) inability to adapt to social 
and emotional expectation. 

Students at the lower limits of the I.Q. range are generally re- 
ferred at an early age, while students at the upper I.Q«, limits are 
generally referred at a later age. There appears to be three critical 
periods in a Lincoln Public Schools student's school career when he is 
most likely to be referred to the EMH program: (a) Kindergarten; (b) Grades 
3-U; and (c) Grade 6* 

Those students referred at the upper elementary grades present a 
more difficult referral decision on the part of the elementary school 
staff. Such a late referral poses a number of problems of a practical 
and philosophical nature: 

1 0 There is a tendency for the upper elementary student to 
reject placement in the EMH program. 

2. There is some indication that students referred at the upper 
elementary level may be functionally and/or academically 
retarded. 

Such students may have acquired learning problems as a result of social 
and emotional maladjustment and are not truly mentally retarded. 

A well defined referral program should detect the majority of EMH 
students at an early age. Skillful early detection is the result of 
adequate teacher knowledge of the characteristics of student who appear 
to be educable mentally handicapped. 

In summary, placement of upper elementary grade students in the EMH 
program appears to be a questionable practice. Late placement may be 
the result of inadequate teacher knowledge of characteristics of mild 
mental retardation. Late placement may also be a result of teachers 
lack of confidence in the program for EMH students due to inadequate 
information about programs and resources available for such students. 
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Needs 



1. Increasin'- Teacher knowledge and confidence concerning the EMH pro- 
gram. 

2* Develop a more positive tea ‘her a ttitude towards referring students 
to the EMH program. 

3. Increase teacher skills in detecting mental retardation .and refer- 
ring the student to the EMH program as early as possible. 



Goals 



1. To assure a more valid referral to the EMH program. 

2. Earlier detection of the mentally retarded student while he is more 
amenable to special individual instruction. 

3* Greater teacher acceptance that the EMH program offers a more prac- 
tical type of education for such students. 

hm To create greater teacher awareness of students with severe learning 
problems . 

5. To provide an opportunity for regular classroom teachers to suggest 
positive change in the EMH program. 



General Objective : To upgrade the skills of teachers and principals in 

making an objective and valid referral to the EMH program. 



Specific Objectives; 

1. Assess attitudes of the elementary staff towards students who ex- 
hibit characteristics of mental retardation. 

2. Assess attitudes of the elementary staff towards the EMH program. 

3. Assess knowledge of the elementary staff c oncerning the goals and 
criteria for referral and placement to the EMH program. 

hm Provide in-service orientation to increase staff knowledge of the 
EMH program as a resource for mentally retarded children. 

5. Compile, feedback, reactions, and suggestions of the staff con- 
cerning the EMH program. 

o Determine whether staff knowledge of the EMH program has increased. 
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7* Determine whether staff attitudes towards the EMH program has changed 
in a positive direction* 

8. Study future referrals to determine whether the elementary staff 
initiates referrals at an earlier point in time in the student’s 
school career. 



Learning Outcomes : 

1. Q0% of teachers will exhibit a more positive attitude towards stu- 

dents who are mentally retarded. 

2 S 80% of teachers will exhibit a more positive attitude towards the 
EMH program. 

3o 90# of teachers will have a greater knowledge of the EMH program 
criteria for referral and placement. 

lu 95% of the teachers will participate in an in-service program. 

5o 90% of referrals will occur during the early primary years (during 
the next 5 years. 



Transactions : 

1. Pre-test of elementary staff 

2. In-service program for elementary staff 

3. Post-test of elementary staff 

hm Follow up study of referrals for a 5 year period. 



DESIGN (WO RK- BREAKDOWN ) 



1. Population - regular classroom teachers/ admin. 

2. Instruments (to be developed) 

3* (1) Attitude scale to assess teacher attitude towards students 

who are mentally retarded. 

(2) Attitude scale to assess teacher attitudes toward the EMH pro- 
gram. 

k 9 Test current teacher of knowledge of criteria for referral and 
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selection of students for tie EMH program. 

5. Compile results of pre-tests. 

6. Conduct in-service program to change attitudes and/or increase 
knowledge based upon results of pre-tests data. 

7. Compile and summarize teacher reactions and suggestions for changes 
in the EMU program. 

8. Post-test to determine whether attitudes have changed in a positive 
direction and whether knowledge of the program has increased. 

9. A five year study* to determine whether referrals occur at an 
earlier grade level. 

10. Interpretation and dissemination of results to Department of Special 
Education and to Principals Council. 

11. Cost, assignments* etc.* to be determined. 



SAMPLE SCALES 



Attitude Scales to be developed according to the model from Likert. 



1. 


Some students are unable to learn. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


2. 


All students below a certain I.Q. level 
should be placed in special classes. 


SA 


AA 


U 


D 


SD 


3. 


Successful peer relationships are as ed- 
ucable to the child as are successful 














academic relationships.* 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


u. 


A slow learning child cannot be expected to 
be accepted by his peers in a regular class- 














room. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 




Being placed in the EMH program labels the 
child for life. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


6. 


The EMH program allows the child to pro- 
gress at his own rate of ability. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


?. 


Children placed in the EMH classes be- 
come less frustrated with academic demands. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


8. 


Sloitf learning children who remain in the 
regular class achieve as well academically 
as those placed in EMH classes. 


SA 


A 


u 


D. 


SD 
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Appendix F 



CONTINUOUS PROCRIiSS PROGRAM 
Committee II 



ASSUMPTIONS 

1. Pupils learn at irregular (varying) rates* 

2. Pupils have different degrees of interest and needs. 

3. Teachers differ in ability. 

h* Students learn by a variety of means. 

£. Rigidity in scheduling tends to create rigidity in classroom 
operation. 

6. Course definition should be based on content rather than time. 

7* Students will work more diligently at a defined goal than they 
will toward an undefined goal* 

3. There are advantages in the opportunities of a student to accelerate. 

9. There are advantages in placing a student in a situation where he 

does net fails 

10. Pupils need to learn 5f how to learn" as education is an ongoing 
process. 



NEEDS 



1. , jhools should be so organized to allow students to progress at 
a rate that is suited to them. 

2. Schools should be organized so that students: 

a. Know where they are. 

b. Are exposed to needs they may not be acquainted with or would 
not otherwise elect. 

3. Schools should organize to capitalize on teacher strengths. 

u. Schools should provide a variety of instructional procedures and 
should not insist that all students learn or be taught through 
the same medium. 

Schools should create a situation with maximum flexibility. 



6 fl . Schools should create curricula a ich allow Tor an individual to 
show proficiency without regard to the amount of time spent in the 
course. 

7. Schools should define goals as accurately as possible, behavioral 
objectives arc helps in this area. 

8. Provision must be made for students to advance at their oxai rate. 

9. Provision must be made for students to be placed in situations 
where failure in replaced with noncompletion. 

10. Emphasis must be given to the process of n how to learn." Students 
should he encouraged to learn independently. 



OBJECTIVES 



To develop staff readiness for a continuous progress program in 
junior and senior high schools of the Lincoln Public Schools for the 
1970-1971 school year; that is, a program which allows a student to 
progress at his ora rate. 



BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 



1 0 



The teacher will be able to state objectives 



i n a beh 'i vi 



i u.t iTi • 



2.. The teacher will be able to identify the advantages of the continuous 
progress program. 

3. The teacher will be able to exhibit the skills necessary to perform 
the role of facilitator as opposed to disseminator. 

1|. The teacher will be able to identify and utilise the materials, 
facilities, and equipment which will facilitate the continuous 
progress program. 

5. The teacher will be able to identify those additional material needs 
which are not available and will develop that material. 

6. The teacher will be able to assess the program through the development 
of or identification of assessment procedures which are consistent 
with the continuous progress concept. 



7. The teacher will be able to identify or develop a record-keeping 
system which is consistent with a continuous progress system. 



TRANSACTIONS 



1. The teacher will participate in workshops and/or read professional 
literature which will develop the skills necessary to write objectives 
in a behavioral form. 

2. The teacher will be provided appropriate professional literature from 
which he will be able to examine and to discuss the basic assumptions 
of the continuous progress program at meetings designed for that 
purpose. 

3. Workshops and visitations will bo arranged which provide the teacher 
demonstration and practice in performing the role of a facilitator. 

Up Workshops, demonstrations, preview opportunities, and discussion 

sessions will be provided to examine and select appropriate materials 
for a continuous progress program. 

5. Workshops and/or released time will be provided to envelop those 

materials not available through c ommercial or noncommercial sources. 

6„ Workshops will be organized to develop or identify assessment procedures 
which will conveniently assess the progress of a student in u con- 
tinuous progress program. 

7. Meetings will be scheduled in which building, and central office 
administrators responsible for the record-kee -ing system will co- 
operatively develop with teachers a re cord- keeping system which is 
consistent with the program. 



PLACEMENT 0 ? OBJECTIVES 



It is anticipated that the participants will experience significant 
growth in the cognitive, affective, and behavioral domains relative to 
the acceptance, adoption, and implementation of the continuous progress 
program. 



EVALUATION 



1. Through pap°r and pencil testing the teacher rill demonstrate cognitive 
understanding of the purposes, processes, and goals of the continuous 
progress program • 

2 o An attitude scale based upon the described assumptions ar.d needs for 

the continuous progress program will be developed and administered 
durvng the pre-workshop, post-workshop, and post-experience periods. 
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The specific skills associated with the continuous progress prcpron 
will he demonstrated by the teacher through either live demons l,r- lions, 
simulated demonstrations* or micro-teaching demonstrations tr he 
evaluated hv a panel of peers. 



WORK STRUCT! fRE BREAKDOWN 





Time 


Kate rials 
(people -money 


! Space 

i 


Schedule 

* 


Equipment. 


Expertise 

i 


Teachers 


X 


X 
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f — 

} 


X 


— 1 
X 


Consultants 


X 


X 
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1 

i 




X 


X 


Ass’ t<» oupt. 
of Curriculum 
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X 
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,x 


Business Affairs 
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X 


.'X 


Bid?', Principals 


X 
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X 


:x 


Cept. Chairmen 


X 


X 
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University o r Nebr. 
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Appendix F 



Project Title: Continuous Progress 

Group I 



GENERAL EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVE 

Provide for a sequential curriculum in reading which allows students 
to proceed at their own rate. 



TRANSACTIONS (What are the various aspects of the program?) 

1. Diagnostic Testing and Placement of Students in Program. 

2. Selection and in-service training of teachers. 

3. Committee of teachers to plan activities and select reading 
materials suitable to a variety of individual interests. 

U. Students will design time schedules for different used of time. 



SPECIFIC BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

1. Each student will exhibit a positive attitude toward reading. 

2. Students will demonstrate ability to build time schedules which 
show an understanding of effective use of time. 

3. Students will participate in an individualized Interest-Centered 
Reading Program. 

h» 100 % of teachers after in-service workshop will show positive 

attitude toward program. 



PLACEMENT OF OBJECTIVES (by 



Cognitive (Acaievement 
AREA Affective (Attitude 
Behavior 



number in #3 above) 

Population 

Students Teach/Admin Community 



2: 






1 


it 




1 

1 

1 

1 

L 
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Project Title: Continuous Progress Reading 



Group I 



GENERAL EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVE 

To produce a positive student attitude toward reading. 



RELATED SPECIFIC BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE 

1. On an attitudinai survey administered at end. of year will con- 
struct 96 % of the respondents will respond 76 % positive responses* 

2* An average of 2 books per child will be checked out of the library 
each week. 

3* At semester end* 76 % of the students will hav ? sampled 3 areas of 
reading, i.e. (1. adventure, 2. fanciful, 3* autobiography, 
ii. biography, 3. science fiction, 6. historical, 7. sports). 

iu 80',? of students will have 2 book conferences from the Random 
House library per semester* 



TRANSACTION (What aspect of the program is aimed at this objective: 
e.g # , classroom technique, content covered. Re as specific as you 
can. ) 

1. Introduce Random House Independent reading library into each 
project room. 

2. Provide 2 one hald hour library periods weekly (instruct library 
use, check out, pre read). 

3# Schedule a specific period daily, for the teacher to rea' to the 
students. 

iu Provide comic books (classics) and numerous paper backs (High 
interest) which a child may ultimately own. 



ASSESSMENT PROCEDURE (How is the attainment of the objective to 

be assessed? If it is in the cognitive domain and you decide on 
some achievement measure, present two sample items, noting the level 
according to the Taxonomy. If the objective is related to attitudes, 
present two sample questions. Try to relate them to the Taxonomy- 

UO 
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Affective Domain. If a behavior criterion is a*-p %, cpri:i*.- for this 
objective (e*g., number of drop-outs), outline one approach and sp 
ify the procedure for collecting data. ) 



Cognitive 

Affective 

Behavior 



Student Staff Community 









1 






2-3-il 








( 1 ) a. 

Pleasant 



Libraries 



Good __ ___ __ ___ __ __ 

Happy 

Fun __ 

b 0 Reading can be fun. agree disagree 
I feel god when the hero wins, agree 
(2-3-U) Observable behavior from records. 



_ __ Unpleasant 

_ __ Bad 
_ _ Sad 
_ __ Drag 
undecided 

disagree undecided 
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Project Title: Continuous Progress 

Group I 



GENERAL EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVE 



Students will demonstrate ability to build time schedules which 
show an understanding of effective use of time* 



RSIATSD SPECIFIC BEIIAVIORAL DPJECTIVE 

1. 9h^ of students will design a schedule for the use of time during 
three school days. 

2. 100# of students will design a one hour per day for five days 
schedule for use of leisure time* 

3. 1005? of students will keep a time log of specified work for at 
least four days. 



TRANSACTION (What aspect of the program is aimed at this objective? 

~~~ e.gV, classroom technique, content covered. Be as specific as 
you can* 

1. Discussion of ways in which time schedules are built. 

2* Show film and discuss content on uses of time for different purposes. 

3. Student committees build time schedules ideal for "saving" time. 



ASSESSMENT PROCEDURE (Kow is the attainment of the objective to be 
" assessed? If it is in the cognitive domain and you decide on some 
achievement measure, present two sample items, noting the level 
according to the Taxonomy. If the objective is related to attitudes, 
present two sample questions. Try to relate them to the Taxonomy- 
Affective Domain. If a behavior criterion is appropriate for this 
objective (e.g., number of drop-outs), outline one approach and 
specify the procedure for collecting data.) 
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Population 



Cognitive 
AREA Affective 
Behavior 




ASSESSMENT of Student affective area according to Likert Type Scale: 
1 0 Planning time use schedules helped me to do my 



school work more rapidly 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


3D 


Time use schedules made me realize hew much 
time I wasted by poor planning 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


Everyone should learn to keep appointments and 
meetings in an appointment book 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 



ASSESSMENT by teacher observation (value judgment) on uses of time by 
students in Behavioral area: 

1* Students spend less time getting ready to work. 

2. Student assignments are completed on time. 

3* Student satisfaction in task completion is evident by- (Give examples) 
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Project Title: Tie adin ■"/ in tore s t - c or, to re d 



•SPECIFIC EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVE 

Provide individualised, interest-centered reading program. 



SPECIFIC BEHAVIORAL OBJECTITOS for individualized, continuous progress, 
response-centered reading program. 

1. 100$ of toe students will select and read thru items from resource 
collected in reading room — during one week’s time. 

2. Teachers or teacher aides will do a random sample of fifty parents 
on what they do and do not read, what they want their children to 
be able to read. 

3. Teachers will do an in-service - one week - collecting high- 
interest reading materials as a result of previous surveys-desi gn 
attitude scales to measure interest, select diagnostic and achieve 
ment tests to measure continuous progress, plan skills-practice 
which will be appropriate. 

k* Teachers will organize a reading room. 

5. of the students will improve $0% in interest in reading 

during one semester course. 



INTENDED TRANSACTIONS : (What are the various aspects of the program?) 

1. Survey kid’s reading by exposing them to a variety of reading 
materials. 

2. Survey parents as to what they read and want their kids to read. 

3. Get teachers and parents to plan an individualized, C-P, response- 
centered reading course. 

km Provide a reading room in which this is done. 



ASSESSMENT PROCEDURE (how is the attainment of the objective to be 
assessed? If it is in the cognitive domain and you decide on 
some achievement measure, present two sample items, noting the 
level according to the Taxonomy. If the objective is related 




to attutudes, present two sample questions. Try* to relate them 
to the Taxonomy-Affective Domain. If a behavior criterion is 
appropriate for this objective (e.g., number of drop-outs), out- 
line one approach and specify the procedure for collecting data. ) 



( Name of book) 



was : 



good 
















bad 


weak 
















i 

powerful 


unpleasant 
















pleasant 


deep 
















s hallow 


familiar 
















strange 


colorless 
















colorful 


complex 
















simple 


valuable 














J 


worthless 


weak 














i 


strong 


fun 
















a drag 



Check the items which apply to this book: 

I would like to own a copy of this book. 

I would like to have my mother read this. 

I would like to have my best friend read this. 

I would like to have all other students in the class rend fchiS. 
This hook should be in our school library. 

I would give this book as a present. 
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Appendix F 



IN-S33VICS PHCT.3AH 



1 



ASSUMPTIONS 



1* We need to do educational planning in a more specific way, 

2. planning of educational programs can be made more specific 

by identifying goals in behavioral terms* 



NERDS 

1* There is a need for an in-service program to facilitate the 
identification and development or educational objectives in 
behavioral terms. 



PROGRAM STATEMENT 



To develop an in-service program for staff members in the Lincoln 
Public Schools which ‘All train them in the development and use of be- 
havioral objectives* 



GOALS 

1* To stimulate interest in the development of behavioral objectives 
in teaching* 

2. To enable participants to apply behavioral objectives in the 
classroom. 

3* To enable participants to use behavioral objectives in planning. 



IN-SERVICE BEHAVIOR \L OBJECTIVES 

1* By the time the program is completed, 90:? of the staff will have 

read five publications dealing with behavioral objectives* [laving 
this information will help the staff members to decide the value 
of behavioral objectives in effective teaching. 
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To comprehend the meaning of behavioral objectives and minted elements 
as they are used in teaching. Certificated staff members should be 
able to define the term "behavioral objectives" and related elements. 
When given selected readings and resource materials from authorities 
in the field, 90% of the staff will be able to write a definition. 

3. To share concepts with other staff members and to further develop 

understanding of behavioral objectives staff members will discuss the 
advantages of behavioral objectives in teaching. Time will be 
allocated .for this activity in meetings which may be followed by small 
discussion groups. 

h* To demonstrate in writing three behavioral objectives witch are 
applicable to a specific subject matter area. 

£* When this program is. completed, 75% of the staff* will have used behav- 
ioral objectives in meetings and classrooms a minimum of once 
because they will recognize the ad vantages when plans are prppa^ed 
in this manner. 

6* At the end of three months, after the instruction has been completed, 
50% of the staff in the program will use behavioral objectives 
effectively. 

7* ' After the staff has completed the instruction 90$ will demonstrate 
a favorable attitude toward behavioral objectives. 



TRANSACTIONS 

Instructional Sessions for Principals and Consultants 

1. Instruction by outside consultants or qualified staff. 

2. Suggested time - sessions for Phase I 

U sessions for Phase II 

3o Suggested transactions : 

Session One 

a. Preliminary questionnaire 

b. Motivational device - Introduction to behavioral objectives 

c. Selected filmstrips 

Session Two - Reading and use of Ma-er resource material 
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Session Three 

a. Reading five papers on the pros and cons of behavioral 
objectives - by Ammon, Kager, Adkins, Koepko, and Canfield 

b. Discuss in small groups 

c. Report to large groups 
d* Decisions on progress 
e. Final questionnaire 

Session Four 

a. Phase I - Organization for instruction of staff. 

Roles of principals and consultants. 

b. Phase II - Application of behavioral objectives in 

subject matter areas 



WORK BREAKDOWN 



PROGRAM 



PHAS2 I 



1 PRINCIPALS f* 
! CONSULTANTS 






PHASE II ~L 



j ELEMENTARY LEVEL 




SBC ‘■•ID ARY L oVdL 






1 






i 




PR.IMCIP 


AL CONSULTANT 


| PRINCIPAL CONSULTANT \ 




STAFF j 


STAFF | 



| CONSULTANT 



SPECIAL AREAS 



CONSULT ANT/DEPT . MEADS 



SUP.J. MATTER 
AREA 



CONSULTANT/DEPT. 

SIIBJ. MATTER 

Add A 



ue 
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EVALUATION DESIGN 



BE: LWI03A L OBJECTIVES 


INSTRUMENT 


TAlOCOMY 


lo Read o papers 


Questionnaire 


Cogni tivc 


? c Define behavioral Ob j * 


A/ri te d e l i n i hi on 


do r ni Vive 


3o Share concepts 


Observer's Record 


Cognitive 


)u ?,r rite behavioral Obj* 


;. T ri te '.behavioral ob j * 
from selected cases 


Cognitive/ 
Affective j 


5. Use behavioral Obj* 
in instructing 


Questionnaire 


Cognitive/ j 
Affective/ ; 
behavior. 


6. Three months later 


Questionnaire 


behavior 


7. have favorable attitudes 


Attitude scale 


A f f.'o c ti ve 



k 
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Appendix F 



RANDOLPH RAPID LEARNER PRO' iK AM 



RATIONALE 



The 
he given 
(This is 



Lincoln Public Schools are genuine!'* concerned that each child 
the opnntunihy to grow and develop up to Ids full potential, 
implied and not in hoard policy. ) 



NEEDS 

li The classroom to ic her is unable to provide enrichment opportunities 
.for the individual differences existent among students of exceptiona 
academic ability. This need was felt by the community, hoard, and 
certain staff members. 

2. This program also arose out of a staff study of existing classroom 
conditions for gifted students. 



GOALS 



1. To provide an opportunity for academic enrichment for idnntifiahly 
capable children in grades it -6. 



2 0 To identify and isolate students of exceptional .'academic abi lity 
will enhance their learning and also enable the regular classroom 
teacher to spend more time with the remaining students. 

3. To create a desire in pupils to want to achieve. 

li. To ensure that study skills, research techniques, and organization 

of material is developed in students. 

5>. To enable the child to excel in academic achievement * 



To keep this class as an integral part of the total school program 
with no special status given to those participating in it. 



7. To allow the students to r 'ind time and opportunity to explore 

their varied needs and interests, delve more deeply into the vast 
store of knowledge, and find outlets for their abilities through 
creative expression. 
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PROGRAM (Y/ork-breaktiown Structure): 



l y A Language Arts based program including academic -v^yu; of .irannr, 
Literature, Reading, and the option of adding Handwriting will he 
established* (This to he in lieu of regular classroom instruc- 
tion, followin’* the accepted curriciilum -:ui is for the district,) 

2. 90 minutes will he allowed daily for the program. 

3 0 A specially trained teacher will he hired. 

Identification of capable students in grades u-6 v?ill be conducted 
prior to enrollment in the program. 

So Student selection to participate in the program will be based on: 

a. native ability as measured by the standardized I.y, test- 
minimum score of 120 on a. group test or 125 # on an individual 
test. 

b 0 achievement as measured by standardized achievement test in 
the language arts - reading achievement zo be two years in 
advance of actual grade placement. 

c 0 attitudes and accomplishments as evaluated by the touchers 
and principal. 

d. consideration of physical, mental, and social maturity. 

e c potential leadership of the child, and 

f* parental permission for the child to participate will be 
obtained prior to enrollment. 

6* Teacher selection .for the pro. gram will be based on: 
a* Recommendation be an administrator, and 

b. The teacher of the program would have participated in the 
Practicum for lifted at University of Nebraska. 

7. Qualifications of a school to participate will be based on: 

a. Have enough students who could participate, a minimum of 20 

s tu dents in e a r h gr a: 1 c 1 e vo '1 , all ow In g two sec ti ons o : ’ 1 1 ; ;i f ted 1 f 
cl asses to o no ra 1 o ,and 

b. ’I'ho school principal must want to pardUioip.uti: ii, t } w ■ program. 

3. Hnch teacher will have an un in terrnp ted plans] ng period daily 
and an uninterrupted instructional period, 
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9. Grouping in this program will be by the wholn room process. 

10. A separate reporting form for parents will bo developed. 

11. Activities in this program will originate out of the homeroom. 



OBJECTIVES 

1. The school should help the gifted child to see that it is his 
responsibility to use his talents to the best of his ability 
and to return to society, measure for measure, the fruits of 
his sriftedness „ 

2. To provide an opportunity for academic enrichment for idc3nti.fi ably 
capable children in grades U-6. 

3o To identify and isolate students of exceptional academic ability 
will enhance their learning and alos enable the regular classroom 
teacher to spend more time with the remaining students. 

ho To create a desire in pupils to want to achieve. 

To ensure that study skills, research techniques, and organization 
of material is developed in students. 

6. To enable the child to excel in academic achievement. 

7. To keep this class as an integral part of the total school program 
with no special status given to those participating in it. 

8. To allow the students to find time and opportunity to explore 
their varied needs and interests, delve more deeply into the 
vast store of knowledge, and find outlets for their abilities 
through creative express} or. 



BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

Although the original program was not stated in terms of behavioral 
objectives, the Committee has developed the following statement of be- 
havioral objectives for purposed of evaluating the program today. These 
behavioral objectives are subject to review before implementation of the 
evaluation. 

1. R.L. students will explore their interests above and beyond the 
regular language arts program. 

2. The R. L. student will use reference sources to delve into a vast 
store of knowledge. 



3. 11 . L. students will oxM'oit m tten and spoken lan.yua re of high 
quality. 

4 . Participation in school and community activities serves as an 
outlet fnr ft. L. students* abilities. 

The R. L. child will demonstrate social responsibility. 

6 . All students will receive more individual attention from teachers. • 

7. El. L. students will demonstrate skill in research techniques. 

8 * R. 1. students will demonstrate- skill in research techniques. 

9 . II. L. students will continue to excel in academic achievement, 

10. Effect of program on student self-image. 

11 . R. L. students will demonstrate development of thinking skill, 
e.g., analysing, crnfithesizin g, inferring, etc* 

EVALUATION DESIGN 



n'or purposes of evaluation the Committee proposes to set m a con- 
trol group to give validity to the evaluation. The basis for selection 
of this school are as follows: 

1 . comparable size 

2 . comparable socio-economic level of the community 

3. absence of R. L. program 

lu stable administrative organization 

5 . comparable number of students who meet state qualifications for 
Rifted programs. 

Pitfall - No additional staff or class size reduction are planned. 

The committee has tentatively selected Do than y School for ho study. 
The evaluative procedures v ill be administered in the .same way no .'.nndoiuh 
School and at the control school, P3-6 where applicable. The results will 
be considered by the groups of children, not by individuals. 
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2VALIT-VTI-: )N MEASITRH3 



If a stands wised test is not available 
following listing, the C remittee will develop 
instrument. VJe will disrupt classrooms as li 
to minimise the Hawthorne effect. The number 



as called for in the 
a suitable measuring 
ttle as possible in order 
s here correspond to the be 



objectives by number. The final design will include a performance differ 
ence on those instruments. 



1 . 

2 . 

o 

0* 

k. 

6 . 

7. 

8o 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 



Opinionairs and interest inventory 
Hodia center observation and nuertionuaire 
By observation and project analysis 

Commercially available scale prepared under direction of 
Dr. Paul Olson and Illinois Psvcholinyuistic sub-test. 

S t u d e n t- te ac he r- p ar e n t qu e s tionr. ai re 

Standardized social maturity scale 

Statistical observation 



Standardized 

Iowa Test of 
Test scores. 

Commercially 

Standardised 



test of research skills and. classroom observation 
Basic Skills and California Reading Achievement 

available attitudinal scale and opionaire 
analogy test 



COST ANALYSIS 



Evidence of 
program applied to 



this study should be weighed against the costs 
the entire district. 



of the 



PHILOSOPHICAL CONSIDERATIONS 



The Evaluating Committee will have to consider the question of 
whether the emerging commitment toward ^lnxiblc time structure and in- 
dividualized instruction may have changed our opinion of special pro- 
grams designed for homogeneous groupings. 
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Student Services 



- Counseling 



ASSUMPTIONS 

Forces that exert pressures on and influence the thankin'; and be- 
having of students, parents, and professional school personnel are con- 
stantly increasing. 

1. Society is extremely mobile. Students a~e continuously ant', in 
great numbers transferring into and out of schools. 

2. The environments in which students live and work are becoming 
increasingly complex* 

3. Close and compact living patterns in an urban society make it 
difficult for children to find release for their inhibitions 
in ac ‘eptable ways. 

U. Traditional values are being questioned and challenged. 

The counsel, decisions, and actions of school personnel and 
parents are frequently questioned and. held in distrust by students 
due to an atmosphere of permissiveness which seems to pervade the 
American Society. 

6. Due to diminishing family unity .and acceptance of parental obli- 
gations, the school is forced to assume the responsibilities 
formerly taken care of at home. 



WE CDS 

1. Students new to the s ‘hool need help in adjusting to the new 
school situation. 

2. Students need to understand the changing environment in which 
they live. 

3. Students need direction in worthy use of leisure time. 

I;. Students need to understand the values and traditions of their 
society. 

3. There needs to be a liaison person between the home and the school. 



6 , 



There is a need for the school to accept, res,- risibilities foimerly 
entrusted to the home* 

?. There is a need to maintain a current cumulative record for each 
student, 

8. It is ;■ -imperative to be aware of the needs and abilities of all 
students. 



GOALS 

1. To provide help for students new to the school* 

2. To provide information .regarding the students' environment* 

3. To assist the student in selecting meaningful and worthwhile 

activities. 

k* To provide small group situations in order that the students can 
discuss values. 

5* To provide the 'liaison person to work for school-community 
understandin g» 

6. ^or school personnel tote informed of students who have violated 
the law. 

7. To maintain records for each child* 

8. To identify and describe the needs and abilities of all students. 



mwjjm QBJgCTivas 

1* Within one week all new students will be oriented to the school. 

2. 85% of all students are to identify and describe 15 environmental 
factors. 

3. 90% of all students will participate in rewarding and meaningful 
leisure-time activities. 

U. 90 % of all students will exhibit positive behavior as they 

question existing values. 

5. A counselor should be instrumental in developing school-community 
relations. 
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. 90tf of the students involved with the law hav ' individual c mi r-nce 
with the counselor wi thin l wo wee ks following the incident to iden- 
tify the causes of the behavior* 

7. Records should he on file for oil of the students within two weeks 
after entry. 

8. The counselor will administer tests and discuss the results with 
all of the students and teachers each semester. 



TRANSACTIONS 

1. Counselor meets with new students to carry out necessary orientation 

Registration and scheduling 
Tour of Building 
Introduction to teacher (s) 

Assignment of student helper (buddy system) 

Provide a Handbook 

2„ The student will discuss and describe environmental factors in small 
groups and also on an individual basis with the counselor. 

List environmental factors both personal and inpersonal. 

Oral reports-writter reports 
Films-slides-models 

3. Assist students in their selection of co-curricular activities. 
Assist students in their selection of elective subjects. 

The counselor will administer interest and aptitude measurements. 

U# Discussion of news media release regarding anti-social behavior. 
•Seminar devoted to discussion on values. 

Each individual will define a set of values meaningful to his own 
life. 

Demonstrate through the process of role playing the application 
of a value. 

5. Consults with parents regarding t heir student’s course of study. 
Participates in and prepares for parent teacher conferences: 

Regarding standardized tests and interpretation of tests 

Behavioral problems 

lealth problems 

5,'tudy Habits 

Academic progress 
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6. Counselor establishes a line of communication with law enforcement 
agencies. 

Counselor has a conference with each student referred to a lav; 
enforcement agency. 

Counselor conducts a follow-up confer -nee with the ;Uident. 

7 • C o un s e 1 o ; ; d-,on 1 d b e i] \ f o nn e n as ! ^ t h ^ f o rm s » i o s i . :nod to re c ord 

cumulative information and maintenance thereof# 

Counselor coordinates the accumulation of meaningful information 
concerning s tu dents . 

Counselor provides a procedure for a record of counselor-teacher 
communication. 

3. The counselor uses the standardized tests provided by the school system. 
The counselor will coordinate the time schedule of standardized test 
at least one week prior to the test. 



ASSESSMENTS 

1# A record should he maintained ih the office to see if the number 

of ouostions asked by new students has decreased after orientation* 

To survey the teachers at the end of two week..? to see if the students 
are getting to class on time - follow routine and have generally 
adapted to the school environment# 

Survey the students* attitude toward orientation* 

Survey the Teachers' attitude toward orientation. 

2. Can the student identify, recognize, distinguish, discuss, relate 
and understand environmental factors? 

3* Administer an attitude scale which may he a pre-post inventory to 
determine how leisure time is spent# 

lu .Survey staff members to assess student 1 s change in attitude as 
values are discussed. 

5. Reoort of parent-counselor-conferences as to the number of 'times 
and toric of conferences. 

Report of contacts with social agencies. 

6. Through conferences involving law enforcement agencies, specific 
data are collected as to the number of contacts, kinds of contacts, 
and the degree of success of the program. 

7. Periodic check of files for information on student records is made 
by the administration# 
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A record should be kept as to the number of times the student record 
is referred to by the teachers, guidance personnel, and school ad- 
ministration. 



8. School administration should check to see if the standardised tests 
were administered as designated and if the results wore properly 
recorded. 
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